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ABSTRACT 

A study was done to discover whether a program to 
change the reward structure for teaching at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, a research-oriented university, had had an impact 
on faculty members* perceptions of the importance of teaching. 
Questionnaires were administered to 220 faculty in 12 departments in 
a pre-test and to 166 faculty in 10 departments in a post-test. 
Interviews were conducted with 24 faculty drawn from 12 departments 
in the first 2 years of the project, with an additional 18 in 
departments participating in Year 3 of the project. Results indicated 
that faculty in some departments are now more likely to perceive that 
somewhat less weight is given to research and publication and more to 
teaching in the university's tenure system. Members of some 
departments were more likely to agree that a climate favorable to 
teaching now exists in their college; that their department head 
spends mere time talking about teaching in annual reviews; and that 
the evaluation system and the measure of effective teaching are 
adequate and valid. In addition, faculty in both colleges were more 
likely to agree that teaching is rewarded in the tenure system. The 
document includes 15 tables and appendixes containing a list of 
departments in the study, the interview format and the project 
questionnaire. (Contains 30 references.) (Author/JB) 
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at a Research-Oriented University 1 

Joyce Povlacs Lunde, Associate Professor 
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ABSTRACT 

Vie study was undertaken to discover if the intervention of a program to change the reward structure 
for teaching at a research-oriented university had an impact on faculty members' perception of the importance 
of teaching in the Colleges of Arts and Sciences atid the College of Agricultural Sciences and Natural Resources. 
Questionnaires were administered to 220 faculty in 12 departments in a pre-test and 166 in 10 departments in a 
post-test. Interviews were conducted with 24 faculty drawn from 12 departments in the first two yeas of the 
project, with an additional 18 in Year 3 departments. Results indicate that faculty in some departments are now 
more likely to perceive that somewhat less weight is given to the importance of research and publication and 
more to teaching in the tenure system. Members of some departments are more likely to agree that a climate 
favorable to teaching now exists in their college; that their department head or chair spends more time talking 
about teaching in annual reviews; and that the evaluation system and the measure of effective teaching are 
adequate and valid. In addition, faculty in both colleges are more likely to agree that teaching is rewarded in 
the tenure system. 

INTRODUCTION 

Nearly a decade ago, the report Involvement in Learning (Mortimer et. al. 1984) and a 
number of others which followed it (e.g., Bennett, NEH, 1984; AAC, 1985; Boyer, Carnegie 
Report 1987) provided a renewed stimulus for improving undergraduate education in American 
colleges and universities. One of the key recommendations in Involvement in Learning 
(Mortimer et. al. 1984) stated that 

College officials directly responsible for faculty personnel decisions should increase the weight given to 
teaching in the processes of hiring and determining retention, tenure, promotion, and compensation, 
and should improve means of assessing teaching effectiveness, (p. 59) 



1 This study is a part of the final project report as found in Barrett, L.; Narvcson, R.: Wright, D.; Bernstein, D. and 
Burkholder, A. (1992), From Regard to Reward: Improving Teaching at a Research-Oriented University, the Final Report 
submitted to the Fund for the Improvement of Postseeondary Education, by the Teaching and Learning Center, the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. (Grant number P 1 1 6 1 39 1 6 1 2-90) 

1 
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Faculty leaders, administrators, and instructional consultants at the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln (UNL) were able to capitalize on this renewed call to improve undergraduate education 
and initiate programs to reward teaching. 

In 1987 and in 1989 the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) 
awarded grants to UNL to develop and implement a plan to alter the reward structure so that 
effective teaching might be recognized and rewarded. The 1987 FIPSE-funded study had 
determined that a majority of faculty members in the College of Agricultural Sciences and 
Natural Resources (CASNR) and the College of Arts and Sciences (A&S) believed that teaching 
was not adequately rewarded (McClain, 1987). The underlying assumption which formed the 
basis of the project "From Regard to Reward: Improving Teaching a Research-Oriented 
University," implemented in 1989, was that if good teaching is adequately rewarded, then faculty 
would devote more time to preparation for teaching, student needs would be better met, and 
undergraduate education would be improved. 

The intervention of the "Rewarding Teaching Project" was planned as a "bottom up" and 
"top down" strategy. Members of the planning group leading the project in the two UNL 
colleges agreed that individual departments needed to examine issues in the context of their unit's 
missions, roles, aims, and cultures and to develop their own "Departmental Plan for Rewarding 
Teaching" which would be based o *ood practices in undergraduate education. 2 At the same 
time, university administrators including the deans of the colleges involved and the higher level 
administration would be requested to support the project and take leadership in rewarding 
effective teaching to the extent it could be documented. 

The tasks of defining and documenting effective teaching was to be done at the 
departmental level. Departmental teams consisted of a key tenured faculty member or chair of 
the promotion and tenure committee; the department head or chair; and another key faculty 
member who was named as the "FIPSE coordinator." Their task was to spearhead the 
development of the departmental plan to reward teaching in their respective departments which 
was to be ready for piloting and implementation in a year's time. In the first year, 4 departments 
participated; in the second year, 8 more departments were invited to participate; by th k , third 
year, 14 more departments agreed to participate. In the first two years departments were evenly 
divided between the arts and sciences and agriculture colleges. In the third year, departments 
from Teachers College, the Dental College, and Engineering and Technology were also involved. 
Currently, 42 of the university's approximately 66 departments have been involved in the 
process. 



J The Rewarding Teaching Project provided for departmental and administrative teams. This study focuses on faculty practices; 
the means to the end was work with administrators--as8ociatcdeans, deans, vice-chancellors, and chancellor! of the university- 
which was highly important in removing barriers and providing legitimacy and visibility for the importance of the project. The 
attitude of these administrators was also monitored by interview but it is not part of this study. 



RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 



This study was undertaken to discover if the intervention of the Rewarding Teaching 
project had an effect on faculty perceptions of .the rewards for teaching on the departmental and 
college levels. Three research questions regarding organizational change were asked: 

1. Did changes in the reward structure for teaching change the attitude of faculty and 
administration toward teaching and research by college and department? 

2. Are there any differences in organizational climate as perceived by faculty before 
and after the implementation of a changed reward structure? 

3. What is the relationship of evaluations of teaching to granting of tenure, 
promotion, and merit pay? 

As the project moved through its stages, it became clear that the original "research" 
intervention-altering the reward structure-could not be simply defined. An observable change 
in the reward system was the goal or end product of the intervention. However, the process of 
participating in the "FIPSE project" which involved much debate about evidence for effective 
teaching within specific disciplines became an intervention in itself. For the purposes of this 
study, therefore, the intervention is both the process and the product of "Rewarding Teaching." 

RELATED LITERATURE 

Studies of evaluating teaching in higher education in the 1980s often focused on how 
rewards are determined, what systems are in place, and the adequacy of such systems (Seldin 
1980; Doyle 1983; Braskarnp, Brandenburg, and Ory 1984; Miller 1987; Blackburn et. al. 1987; 
Magnesen 1987; Blackburn and Pitney 1988). These studies generally concluded that the 
systematic rewarding of teaching activity was not happening on the university level, and the 
measure of teaching performance was often confined to student evaluations of instruction and 
hearsay. 

Other studies are concerned with documenting teaching activity through student 
evaluation of instruction. The question of the validity, reliability, and utility of student 
evaluations of instruction (e.g., Millman (ed.) 1981; Aleamoni 1981; Marsh 1984, 1987; 
Sherman et. al. 1987; Feldman 1989) constitute the large body of literature which is still 
being added to today. 

Still another area of concern is what, exactly, constitutes "effective teaching" in 
higher education. We looked at criteria from a variety of sources (e.g., Sherman et. al. 
1987; Chickering >nd Gamson 1987; Katz 1988). Effective teaching as it relates to 
disciplines was also an issue in early stages of discussion. In the "Rewarding Teaching" 
project, early planning groups and participants spent much time reviewing the literature on 
effective teaching, but ultimately no one set of criteria was developed. 
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Population 



Faculty members of departments participating in (he Rewarding Teaching project filled 
out the pre- and post-test questionnaires. Two to three members of each participating department 
were interviewed. Over three years, 28 departments were involved in the Rewarding Teaching 
Project. Those departments included in this study are mainly the twelve departments from Years 
1 and 2. (For various reasons, however, two of the original twelve departments could not be 
included in the post-test results.) Interviews of Year 3 departmental teams, conducted at the 
beginning of their involvement in the project, are used for some informal comparisons 
(interviewees drawn from 14 departments). (See Appendix A for a complete list of departments 
represented in this study.) 

Questionnaires (Pre- end Post-test) 

At the beginning of the first year, faculty in the four participating departments (English, 
Psychology, Agricultural Education, Agronomy) were administered a pre-test questionnaire. This 
was a seventy-four item in-housc questionnaire which was based in part on previous work 
(McClain 1987; Chickering, et. al. 1989; Brown, Sime, and Ihle 1990). (See Appendix B for a 
copy of the questionnaire.) The process was repeated the second year with the departments of 
Geology, Mathematics, Political Science, Bioine.ry, Biological Systems Engineering and Plant 
Pathology. During April of the third project year, these departments were given the same 
questionnaire as a post-test. 

Altogether, 220 faculty members in 12 departments completed the pre-test questionnaire 
and 166 faculty members in 10 departments completed the post-test questionnaire. Statistical 
analysis was performed on the data using analysis of variance and least square means to 
determine significant differences. 

Interviews 

Interviews were conducted with departmental participants throughout the process for 
formative feedback. In addition, another set of interviews was conducted to amplify data 
gathered by questionnaire and to provide examples or actions taking place in the departments. 
(See Appendix C for a copy of the interview questions.) 

Those interviewed for this study were members of the Year 1 and Year 2 departmental 
teams who had the responsibility of facilitating the development of the plan for their departments. 
These usually included the department head or chair, the chair of the promotion/tenure 
committee, and a faculty member who was named as the coordinator of the "EIPSE project." 
These individuals were regarded as leading the decision making in their departments. 



Facility from the 12 departments of Years I and 2, which were twelve to eighteen months 
alo Mi implementing departmental plans, were interviewed in Spring 1992 (n = 24). Members 
of departments initiating their participation in Year 3 were also interviewed (number mterviewed 
m 18) These were the only ones interviewed at the very beginning of their involvement in the 
process, and therefore some informal comparisons might be made between the comments they 



expressed and those expressed by Years I and 2 participants after their involvement in the 
project. 

Products and Observable Actions 

|„ implementing the program, one decision of (he project directors was to require 
participating departments to complete work on their departmental plans for rewarding teaching 
Sin the year Most departments were able to prodt.ee departmental plans m some shape by he 
eri of the academic year or by the following fall. These plans, winch were , oonp to ted by 1 1 of 
the 12 Year 1 and 2 departments, serve as the main observable products of this study. 

RESULTS 



1 Did a change in the reward structure for teaching change the attitude of faculty and 
administration toward teaching and research by college, and department? 

Chanties in faculty attitude toward teaching and research on both the college and 
depart.nen.al levels are de.er.nit.ed by differences in attitudes expressed as tested on the pre- and 
post-test questionnaire. The change in altitude toward research vs. leaching was tested in 
questions regarding the importance of publishing, in hiring practices, teaching in the tenure 
process, and sources for leaching improvement, as discussed below. 

Publishing Total mean scores (Table I) indicate faculty agreed at pre-test time that 
publishing was more important than leaching in gaining tenure. The total mean for the pre test 
wa 2 44 (agree) compared to 2.57 (less certain) for the post-test. The faculty m the departments 
of Psychology and Agronomy changed their attitudes significantly froin 
to being more undecided (p< .05). These two departments were two of the fou firs year 
departments- thus these changes occurred over a three-year period. At pre-test time the 
ne^S'or Psychology and Agronomy agreed that it was ^^"^^2ese 
teach well. English and Agricultural Education did not agree. In the post-te not one of these 
tep tments agreed ...a. it was more important to publish than teach well. Although the mean 
core tor all departments did not change significantly from the pre-test to .e post-test there was 
a clear indication in the data that a shift. of attitude was toward more equal regard for teaching. 

Comments gathered in interview also reflect a shift in attitude. Those at the beginning ^of 
the process-Year 3 interviewees serving as an informal comparison group-were more likely to 
sav that the message is research is more important than teaching. I hose near the end of the 
process Years 1 and 2) were more thoughtful and reflective on this issue. Mule no one ,n 
e mer grm. P expressed confidence tha, someone could be promoted or tenured if they have no 
researcl, or scholarly record, the importance of teaching in personnel decisions appears to be 
making headway. 

Hit ins Practices The shift away from the paramount importance of research is also 
observable in the question regarding hiring polices. In response to the statement ... urmg, 
- .here is as much emphasis placed on demonstrated teaching ability as on potential scholarly 
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responsibility" all departments showed a significant difference between the pre-test and post-test 
responses (Table 2). After project participation, faculty tended toward agreeing with the 
statement. The total difference in means for all departments was significant (p< .001), the pre- 
test score was 3.17 (undecided) and the post-test score 2.54 (agree). The most significant shift in 
attitude was in the Psychology department with English, Agronomy, Biometry and Biological 
Systems Engineering also showing significant changes in perception toward agreeing that teaching 
was gaining more importance in hiring. This change in altitude can be tied to the efforts of the 
deans of both colleges insisting that job candidates demonstrate their teaching ability to live 
classes, and faculty awareness that teaching needs to be improved. 

In comments gathered in interview, faculty pointed out that in the hiring process, the goal 
has been to look for strong teachers and researchers, but entry-level candidates often l^ck 
teaching credentials. This lack is remedied usually by making judgments based on letters of 
recommendation and by judging teaching ability on the candidate's presenting a research seminar 
or colloquium. While some departments are considering changes in interview structure, only one 
department at the time of the interviews attempted to have candidates do a teaching 
demonstration. This activity is attributable to the Rewarding Teaching project. For almost all 
departments, the hiring process is at least a point where effective teaching is mentioned and the 
importance of teaching in the department is emphasized. The Rewarding Teaching project 
therefore has reinforced a focus on teaching credentials or teaching potential. 

Research and Teaching in Tenure As a result of the Rewarding Teaching project, 
faculty attitudes shifted somewhat away from a focus on the importance of research. Response to 
the item "research should be an important factor in order to gain tenure" revealed significant 
change in faculty attitude (Table 3). The total mean for the pre-test of 1 .62 agree and post-test 
of 2.09 was a significant change away from importance of research (p< .001). The original four 
departments had the greatest change in attitude in that a shift away from agreeing that research 
was such a strong factor in determining tenure. As departments defined the nature of scholarship 
and developed their plans to reward teaching, this could have had an impact on the findings. 
Departments established specific criteria on how teaching would be evaluated and how those 
activities would fit into the reward system. 

Faculty also became more likely to say that the university's tenure system encourages 
interest in teaching (1 able 4). The total mean for the pre-test or 3.35 (undecided) and the post- 
test mean of 2.49 (toward agree) was significantly different (p< .001). The department of 
Psychology had the greatest change in attitude (from disagree to agree strongly) followed by the 
departments of English a»-J Agronomy. 

As noted above, in interview, faculty in the Year 1 and Year 2 departments said that 
teaching had gained in importance in the tenure process. 

It is evident that the length of time involved in the Rewarding Teaching project played a 
part in creating change in attitude. It should be noted in ( Table 4) that the original departments 
of English, Psychology, Agricultural Education and Agronomy seemed to change the most in 
attitude. 'Total mean scores although not always significantly different did change in the direction 
of the original departments, liven though the project was working in two colleges where the 
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a favorable climate existed, facultv in Arts and Sciences scored the climate significantly higher in 
the post-test. The most significant changes by department in regard to the climate on the college 
level were in English and Psychology, each moving from being undecided in the pre-test to 
agreeing in the post-test that a favorable climate existed in the college. The favorable changes in 
English and Psychology were probably influenced by the actions of the dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences to provide extra merit pay to deserving teaching faculty. 

Climate on the departmental level In departments (Table 6), the total mean indicates 
change in attitude toward a negative direction: pre test 2.07 (agree) and post-test 2.68 
(undecided, p< .001). The departments of English, Psychology and Agronomy moved from 
agreeing that a favorable climate existed at pre test time to being undecided during post-test. The 
Plant Pathology department, primarily a research department, moved from undecided in the pre- 
test to strongly agree in the post-test. In this last named department, a shift in attitude is likely 
due to implementation of the department's plan to reward teaching, where none existed before. 

The significant negative shift in opinion in the three original departments may be due to a 
realization that the climate for teaching in the departments may not have been as good as it first 
was, as members of these departments grew more knowledgeable about teaching and had 
expanded their vision of the ideal. 

The differences between the ratings of climate on the department level and the college 
level may be due to a perception that within the department, "publish or perish" is still alive and 
well. This contrast in climate may indicate that it is easier to create a perception of change at the 
college level than within the department. 

Climate as reflected in interviews In the interviews of those at the beginning *>f the 
process (Year 3-informal comparison group), little specific evidence could be derived to 
demonstrate that the climate for teaching was more than what might be expected-soine bows 
made toward teaching but many complaints about the dominance of research, no evidence of ar> 
extraordinary teaching improvement activity, and, of course, no departmental plans. 

Departments of those interviewed from Years 1 and 2 appear to fall into three categories: 
three departments where the climate has not improved; two departments who were already 
content with the weight given to teaching activity; and seven departments where major 
innovations in rewarding teaching reflect an improved climate. 

In three departments little or no change was detected in interviews. For example, in one 
department one person said that the Rewarding Teaching project made little or no difference and 
added, ironically, that the reward for effective teaching is being assigned to teach "more 
freshman courses." In another department, the faculty ultimately decided not to participate; the 
debate over FIPSE in this department, however, made it easier for the head to stress 
documentation of teaching activity on the staff activity report. The third department, a large one, 
claimed to reward effective teaching very well, but innovations in the reward structure were used 
only by a few and with disappointing results. 
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Two departments were already pleased with their rewards for teaching but made use of 

place for sometime and quantification of results appears largely accepted by the faculty. 

Those interviewed in seven departments in Years 1 and 2 gave clear indication of change 

unit was ta the midst of a change in its chief administrator. It already had a range of forms used 
bv students to e^h t the different kinds of teaching happening in this un.t and a system for 
1 Z Sb^k The Plan the members of the department developed, however, ca led for 
anyone who fante^a merit increase to submit evidence. Consequently, the executive jcojinftN 
wTleTed Ending some length of time reviewing a "cartload" of matenals ^submitted by 40 
o^r^XSes apparently without complaint by either side. A third department, which 
^£5Hi2ffbJl on effective teaching at the start, wrote and tested a departmental 
plan in a pilot run judged to be moderately successful. 

In the four remaining departments, a climate which supports effective teaching i» "Uenl* 
as reflected in intervTw 4se departments are characterized by strong leadership provided by 
t^^STcl-lr; equal* strong faculty leadership; and varied ^« creattve 
activities developed to accompany the departmental plan. For example, in one department 
"Teac^ were formed where faculty members could discuss teaching issues on a 

Slflt activities in this department include mentoring of new faculty and a 
renewed orientation program for graduate teaching assistants. 

In another department, the departmental plan focused on improving teaching A 
Teaching Panel separated from panels for research and service, reviews individual faculty, n 
IStr ie Ktion of Teaching Coordinator was upgraded to a 100 percent/ 12 month 

men? Also instituted was a five year course review, in which 
examined by peers and an instructional consultant. Resources went to improving 
Sties that mm ordinarily have gone elsewhere. As one person remarked, the department 
SnSt^lnSS™ ^ingrained that any change in department administration could not 
dildgeTSsily. The department head noted that even the researchers support rewards for 
effective teaching. 

In the other two departments, departmental head support, classroom visitation, graduate 
student training a teaching seminar conducted by job candidates, and production of an 
"Educ t bna Portfolio" for students and teachers are activities engendered by a climate 
supporUve of teaching. These departments also connected major curriculum revision w.th 
improving the climate for teaching and hence the reward system. 
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Departmental leadership Another element of climate is the role departmental leaders 
play in encouraging the teaching efforts of faculty. Responses to the question of the amount of 
time the department head spoke to faculty about teaching goals can reveal information on climate 
(Table 8). On this item, the total mean for the pre-test was 3.40 (some extent) and the post-test 
score was significantly different at 231 (great extent, p< .001). Overall, department chairs and 
heads spent more time addressing teaching goals in later years than at the start of the project. 
All four of the original departments had a significant shift in amount of time spent talking about 
teaching goals during the annual review process. This action by department heads is visible to all 
faculty, and has made an impression. 

Additional data (Table 9) indicate a shift which complements the above change. Faculty 
were asked to rate the amount of time the department head spoke about research goals. The total 
mean for the pre-test was 2.97 (great extent) and the post-test was 3,32 (some extent, p< .01). 
The departments of English and Agronomy had the highest pre test scores,. indicating that 
department heads spoke less about research goals during the annual review process the third year. 

In interview, it was evident in comments made that departmental leadership did become 
more visible in support of teaching. In two CASNR departments, the heads who had originally 
been viewed as heavily research-oriented not only supported teaching improvement verbally, but 
also by visits to the classes of their faculty. 

Time spent in teaching activity Another piece of evidence for improved climate is the 
importance faculty members attached to spending time anil effort in teaching activities. Questions 
such as "professors get to know students in their classes quite well" were asked of respondent 
faculty about their activities concerning teaching. Data in Table 10 is a composite subscale for 
all those activities. The total pre- and post test means were both in the "agree" range, with the 
pre-test mean 2.13 and the post test was 2.37. By post-test time, there was a slight but 
significant (p< .001) shift away in total means from agreeing positively with the importance of 
teaching activities. The greatest negative shift was in the departments of IZnglish and Agricultural 
Education; both moved from agree to being undecided. Two departments had a positive change: 
Political Science and Plant Pathology. Both moved to agree in the post-test. Overall, change 
toward less positive response may be due to how faculty perceive themselves. Data collected 
during the first year of the project indicate that faculty believed then that they are doing a good 
job in teaching activities, and that perception did not change much in the final year. Another 
factor contributing to this slight negative score may be a realization from newly acquired teaching 
knowledge that there is still room for improvement. 

3. Is there a positive relationship between evaluations of leaching and the granting of 
tenure, promotion, and merit salary? 

At the heart of the Rewarding Teaching project is the intention to have a positive impact 
on the reward structure as expressed in the granting of tenure, promotion, and merit pay. It was 
widely held that the practice of evaluating teaching had to change if rewards were to occur. 
Questions dealing directly with the reward structure included perceptions regarding the evaluation! 
of teaching activity, the use of merit pay, the promotion and tenure system, and use of other 
rewards. 
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Adequacy and validity of evaluations of teaching Faculty were asked to respond to six 
questions concerning the adequacy of the teaching evaluation system (summed in Table 11). The 
total mean for the pre-test was 3.23 (undecided toward disagree) and the post-test was 2.90 
(undecided toward agree, p < .01). Both Colleges experienced a significant positive shift toward 
agreeing that the system was adequate. Three of the original four departments had a positive 
shift, Psychology, Agricultural Indication and Agronomy, in addition to the Year 2 department of 
Biological Systems Engineering. Many faculty were still unclear about the adequacy of their 
teaching evaluation system at the end of the project period. However, three of the four original 
departments in the project, who had the most experience changing their evaluation systems, 
changed their perceptions of the evaluation system the most. 

Faculty in the post-test also were more likely to agree that the departmental system validly 
measures effective Caching ( Table 12). In the pre-test the over-all mean score was 3.08 
(undecided), while the post test was 2.61 (toward agreement, p < .01). Means for the Colleges 
showed a similar movement. Two of the Year 1 departments (Agronomy and Psychology) also 
showed significant changes toward agreement, while most other departments showed trends in 
that direction. 

Comments and examples collected in interview give insight into the change in both 
perception and practice regarding the system for evaluation of teaching. Those who were 
interviewed at the beginning of the process (Year 3-informal comparison group) revealed that 
student evaluations of instruction were virtually the only evidence used to judge effective 
teaching. There was considerable uneasiness about trusting this single source of information. 
This feeling was coupled with a general vagueness about other kinds of evidence; "hearsay," 
"grapevine," "informal," "not systematic" were words and phrases used by those in this group. 
Although some department heads, chairs, and executive committees used other kinds of 
information, such as exit interviews, to make judgments regarding the quality of teaching, no one 
in this group had a formal plan to reward teaching. One department administrator said that he 
was open to using other information such as innovations in curriculum and course development, 
but faculty members never mentioned these activities in their annual reports. 

Those interviewed from Years I and 2 indicated that the amount of documentation of 
teaching activity increased and that the process became better structured and organized as a result 
of participation in the Rewarding Teaching project. In these departments, all but one had written 
departmental plans to reward leaching on file. The idea of portfolio evaluation had also taken 
hold. Evidence included categories of student, self, and peer evaluations. There were systematic 
ways of gathering and submitting evidence for annual merit increases and for promotion/tenure 
files. Questions of who had to submit materials, what was required, and what was optional were 
being addressed. Related activities were also occurring. Mention was made of teaching 
innovations, curriculum renewal, teaching publication, classroom research, and classroom 
visitation. 

Merit Pay Data (Table 13) indicate the degree that faculty believe merit increases should 
be tied to teaching performance. There were no differences between total mean scores briween 
pre-test and post-test; faculty agreed both times that merit should be tied to teaching performance. 
The English department was the only department to move from a pre-test of strongly agreeing to 
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being undecided three years later on the post-test. 

The majority of those interviewed claimed that effective teaching was rewarded by salary 
increases. Comments by those in Years 1 and 2, however, suggest that as a result of the 
Rewarding Teaching project, effective teaching can be more precisely rewarded. This reward is 
based on new kinds of evidence coining into the personnel file. Merit pay for teaching can be 
awarded based on the percentage of appointment multiplied by a numerical score derived from 
multiple sources of evidence. Therefore teaching activity appears much more justifiable in merit 
increases and hence has become integral to the personnel system. Although merit pay has been 
reportedly given for teaching Cor years, teaching had been slighted not only because of weak 
documentation but also because of the lack of importance attached to teaching. Interview data 
suggest that the Rewarding Teaching project attacked both these problems and helped faculty 
participants find solutions. 

Promotion and Tenure Significant changes occurred in perception regarding the 
granting of tenure as a reward for teaching ( Table 14). Two questionnaire items relating to 
tenure and promotion were combined to reveal a change in a positive direction occurred in the 
total mean scores. The total pre test score was 2.64 (undecided) and the post-test score was 
significantly different (2. 15, agree, p< .001) Faculty perceived that there was a significant 
positive change in the relationship of tenure as a reward for teaching. The departments of 
Psychology and Agronomy had significant shifts in perception regarding tenure from being 
undecided to agreeing that tenure was a reward for teaching activity. This change in attitude may 
be due to implementing a new promotion and tenure policy in the University, the writing of 
departmental plans in the project departments, and making available information workshops for 
promotion/tenure committees. 

in opinions expressed in interviews, there is less clarity about the role teaching plays in 
the tenure process. In decisions regarding tenure, most of those interviewed assert that they 
award tenure to good teachers with respectable research records or good researchers who have 
adequate teaching. In the College of Agricultural Sciences and Natural Resources (CASNR), 
those interviewed pointed to the role the stated percentages of an individual's appointment play in 
the tenure process. In one department, for example, teaching was going to be considered as a 
"major factor" in achieving tenure because the faculty member had a 65 percent teaching 
appointment. A reoccurring theme reflected in the comments of those interviewed in the College 
of Arts and Sciences (A&S) is that good teachers are tenured because the incompetent teacher is 
not re-hired. Departments in this college also are assigned percentages of teaching, research, and 
service to individual faculty and base tenure decisions accordingly. 

In promotion, according to those interviewed, teaching may play a significantly more 
important role than it had played previously. The percentages of an individual's appointment are 
more clearly taken into account, as reflected in the comments made by most of those in the Years 
1 and 2 group. The promotion to associate professor usually comes with, the granting of tenure. 
In a few cases, the promotion in rank may be equally delayed if teaching needs some 
improvement or if research in progress is not yet published. 
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The role of effective teaching in promotion to full professor is much more problematic. 
In the College of Arts and Sciences (A&S) the issue is "hotly" debated. The Rewarding 
Teaching project apparently has added more fuel to that fire without a resolution em -ging. One 
professor who is a member of the A&S Executive Committee flatly said that the dean opposes 
promotion to full professor even for the most outstanding teachers who lack good research 
credentials. However, a senior professor in another department p.oted that the dean is willing to 
promote outstanding teachers if they can demonstrate peer recognition on a national Hsis. He 
saw some possibility in that avenue. 

In the College of Agricultural Sciences and Natural Resources (CASNR), the issue is less 
polarized. Those interviewed in some CASNR departments indicate that promotion to full 
professor based on strong teaching credentials was possible if the major portion of the 
individual's appointment was in teaching. This stance, claimed by several departments, is not 
attributed to the Rewarding Teaching project. Participation, however, "cemented in" teaching 
effectiveness as part of the promotion-tenure process. 

Other rewards for teaching Faculty, perceptions of other rewards given for effective 
teaching are mixed. Faculty perceive some support for release time and other resources to 
develop teaching (Table 15). There was a shift in perception from a pre-test score of 3.21 
(undecided) to 2.83 (undecided toward agree, p< .001) for the total mean. The four original 
departments of English, Psychology, Agricultural Education and Agronomy shifted their opinions 
from being undecided to agreeing thai they were receiving more support. It is evident that there 
is uncertainty among faculty who have not been in the project very long about whether they have 
strong support to develop their teaching. Some of this uncertainty can be a function of hard 
economic times when each faculty is expected to shoulder a greater load. 

Many of those inte/viewed commented that the reward for teaching must go beyond the 
merit and promotion system. Peer pressure or the culture does play a part. Effective teaching 
must have "high status" in the eyes of faculty members. One reward often mentioned is a 
nomination for a distinguished leaching award, within the department, the college, or the 
university or regionally or nationally. Two departments could claim that a large number of their 
senior faculty members had won distinguished teaching awards; another unit was becoming aware 
of the role of the department in seeing that worthy teachers were nominated. One difficulty with 
emphasizing the importance of teaching is increasing teaching load. While forces are at work to 
increase teaching load and numbers of students in classes, ibis trend can be viewed by the faculty 
only as punitive. 

Observable Actions and Changes 

The most impressive products are the plans to reward effective teaching by department. 
Plans to reward teaching by department are available in 1 1 of the 12 departments in this study 
and 25 of 28 participating departments overall. 

On the administrative level, deans in the College of Arts and Sciences and in the College 
of Agricultural Sciences and Natural Resources spelled out explicit rewards, such as extra dollars 
for merit pay, for those departments that participated in the rewarding teaching project and 
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demonstrated teaching effectiveness. On the university systems level an annua! $25,000 award 
has been established to reward departments that can substantiate outstanding teaching. 

There is also some evidence expressed in interview that substantiates changes to improve 
practice in undergraduate teaching. The new departmental plans calling for multiple pieces of 
evidence for effective teaching apparently have stimulated a variety of new teaching activities. 
As a result of participation in Rewarding Teaching, the following activities, which can be related 
to student-centered teaching and learning, were reported, for example: 

-engaging in the Teaching Analysis Process; 
-using tools for classroom observation; 
-improving performance of upper-division students; 
-developing an Educational Portfolio for students; 
-changing courses or curricula; 
-offering new orientation for teaching assistants; 
-spelling out a Course Review Process. 

The intervention which constituted the Rewarding Teaching Project resulted in having a 
plan to reward teaching in the reward system stated explicitly in a tangible document which one 
could hold in the hands. The impact, however, has to go beyond the compiling of a document. 
Anecdotal and case by case evidence suggests that the plans in place are being used to evaluate 
teaching on departmental levels. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

A study of the Rewarding Teaching project indicated that changes in attitude and 
behaviors occurred, as determined by pre-post testing, interviews, and observable products a d 
actions. The following summary statements describe what faculty say after participating in the 
Reward Teaching project: 

1. Faculty are less certain now that publishing is more important than teaching; they 
are less likely to say that it is more important to publish than to teach well. 

2. Faculty are more likely to say that the hiring practice emphasizes teaching as 
much as research. 

3. Faculty attitudes have moved somewhat away from research toward teaching in 
weighing their relative importance in the tenure system. 

4. Faculty did not change in the likelihood of seeking out resources for teaching 
improvement. 

5. The climate for teaching was reported as more favorable on the college level, but 
less favorable in three departments. 
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6. Department chairs and heads, in annual performance reviews, were more likely to 
address teaching issues and give less time to research than previously reported. 

7. Faculty are more likely to say that rewards for teaching are both adequate and 
validly measured. 

8. Faculty continue to agree that merit pay should be used to reward teaching. 

9. Faculty are more likely to say that die promotion and tenure process rewards 
effective teaching. 

10. Faculty in departments involved the longest are more likely to say that other kinds 
of rewards (facilities, distinguished teaching awards, other resources) support 
teaching. 

Discussion 

While changing times and events may have had some impact on die faculty in die 
departments participating in the Rewarding Teaching project, there was a discernible change in 
faculty attitudes toward being more positive in die perceived importance of teaching in die 
departments and the two colleges. These attitudes are apparently based on changing practices, 
such as die use of multiple sources of data ("portfolio evaluation") in evaluating teaching, in 
voiced support for teaching at the departmental, college, and university levels, in resources being 
directed toward teaching, and in die development and publication of die departmental plans to 
reward effective teaching activity. 

When the intervention appeared to be successful, a combination of conditions seemed to 
be at work. Some of these which surfaced in interviews are: 

1. A chair or head, sometimes new, found resources to grow in knowledge about 
teaching. As one wew head remarked, the faculty told him: "We expected to get a 
research leader, not a teaching leader!" Their approval apparently matched their 
surprise. 

2. Strong faculty leaders developed and led programs widi a variety of activities 
made die entire culture say "teaching is important." These included Teaching 
Circles meeting regularly over pizza for lunch and mentoring new faculty in one 
department. In another it was having a candidate presenting a teaching 
demonstration before faculty and graduate students. 

3. The departmental plan was a product of collaboration widiin the unit, agreed upon 
and implemented by everybody, widi die department's executive committee giving 
special attention to all the material collected. On die other hand, the more diat 
was left "voluntary," the less satisfied individuals were. A plan written by a 
department chair or a few persons was generally disregarded. 
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4. The reputation of traditional documentation of teaching was refurbished. 

Departmental faculty members reaffirmed the importance of student evaluations of 
instruction. For example, materials requested in the Guidelines for the CASNR 
staff activities report were not particularly augmented, but a department head 
noted that his faculty now knows he takes the materials seriously. 

Lessons Learned 

What, then, might be some applications of lessons learned from this study? Some 
recommendations for application are: 

1. Focus attention on teaching improvement or making teaching central to the social 
life of the department. 

2. Find new ways-teaching portfolios, departmental plans-to define and document 
teaching activity. 

3. Find additional ways to reward teaching, such as nominations for teaching awards 
on departmental, college, university, and national levels. 

4. Win researchers over to supporting, rewards for effective teaching. 

5. Communicate the importance of good teaching in the hiring process and attempt to 
ascertain candidates' teaching ability. 

6. Relate teaching improvement to curriculum renewal and make it an exciting 
futuristic activity, and connect teaching rewards to participation. 

7. Identify resources to improve teaching and encourage faculty to engage in 
continuous improvement. 

Questions for further study 

Our study suggests that organizational climate and faculty perceptions of rewarding 
teaching can be altered with a clear-cut intervention which requires faculty participation and 
action. There are many questions, however, left unanswered. Can we draw a closer link 
between perceptions and behavior? How can one measure the impact rewarding effective 
teaching has on student learning outcomes? Is there a difference between intrinsic vs. extrinsic 
rewards in bringing about changes in perceptions and behavior? What are the differences and 
similarities between the impact of reward systems on teaching in settings outside of the 
University of Nebraska or at other research-oriented universities? Given a variety of programs 
now addressing the issues of rewards for teaching, such as the Roles and Rewards and Peer 
Review initiatives of the American Association of Higher Education, more studies linking the 
reward to outcome should be forthcoming. 
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Tabic 1 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

It is More Important to Publish than Teach Well 

by College and Department (1989-1992) 



College/Department 


Pretest 
N Mean 


o.u. 


Posttcst 
N Mean 


S D 


College: 














Arts/Sciences 


1 Mi 


Z.IO 




IftR 

1 \>Q 




1.18 




85 


2.42 


1.23 


58 


2.67 


1.26 


Department: 














Three Years: 








A'X 


Z. f Jj 


l.lO 


English 


.10 


z.oy 




Psychology 


15 


1 Of 1& 

1 .80* 


1 01 


i a. 
1 0 


Z.Oj 


1.31 


Agricultural Education 


9 


3.33 


1 41 


8 


3.00 


1.30 


Agronomy 


29 


1.96* 


k 1.02 


25 


2.96 


1.09 


Geology 


10 


2.10 


1.19 


5 


2.60 


1.14 


Two Years: 










2.23 


1.17 


Mathematics 


30 


2.37 


1 .03 


30 


Political Science 


12 


1.75 


1.14 


14 


2.29 


1.14 


Biometry 


6 


2.50 


1.04 


5 


2.40 


1.67. 


Biological Systems Engineering 


13 


2.69 


1.25 


16 


2.31 


1.30 


Plant Pathology 


5 


1.40 


.54 


4 


2.(K) 


1.41 


Total Mean 


22 It 


2.44 


1.23 


166 


2.57 


1.21 



Note. 

1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
*p<.05; **p<.01 

fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttcst. 
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Table 2 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

Teaching is Emphasized as Much as Scholarship in Hiring 

By College and Department (1989-1992) 



Collcee/Deoartment 


Pretest 
N Mean 


S.D. 


Posttcst 
N Mean 


S.D. 


CYillippe* 














A rts/Scienccs 


136 


3.11 


1.25 


108 


2.56 


1.04 


CASNR 


84 


3.26 


1.04 


58 


2.48 


1.10 


Department: 














Three Years: 














Crllgllofl 






1.30 


43 


2 30** 


.86 


Psvrholopv 


1 J 


1 R1 

J.Ol 


.72 


1 f% 




* .80 


A crripnttitrjil T«/1nr*iitif>n 

ftcl lV/Ulllfl di JLAJUV^cllIvM 1 


9 


2.66 


1.11 


8 


2.25 


.89 


Agronomy 


28 


3.00 


1.12 


25 


2.28* 


.94 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


3.90 


1.10 


5 


3.20 


1.09 


Mathematics 


30 


3.40 


1.13 


30 


2.93 


1.20 


Political Science 


12 


3.08 


1.38 


14 


2.57 


1.22 


Biometry 


6 


3.50 


.55 


5 


2.20* 


1.09 


Bio Systems Enginceri ig 


13 


3.46 


.97 


16 


2.56* 


1.21 


Plant Pathology 


5 


4.20 


.45 


4 


4.25 


.50 


Total Mean 


22()t 


3.17 


1.18 


166 


2.54** 


*1.06 



Note . 

1 .0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
*p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .001 by T test 
fTota! N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttcst. 
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Table 3 



Prc-tcst and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

Research Should be an Important Factor to Attain Tenure 

by College and Department (1989-1992) 



College/Department 


Pretest 
N Mean 


S.D. 


M 


Posttest 
Mean 


O.LI. 


College: 














Arts/Sciences 


136 


1.54 


.82 




Z..U/ 


i no 


CASNR 


84 


1.76 


.84 


58 


2.14 


1.03 


Department: 














Three Years: 














English 




1.47*** .65 


4/ 


Z.oo 


on 

.OV 


Psychology 




1.27*** .46 


1 O 




1.1 J 


Agricultural Education 


9 


1.67** 


.71 


o 

o 


z. /z> 




Agronomy 


28 


1.43** 


* .57 


25 


2.48 


.87 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


1.70 


1.25 


5 


1.40 


.55 


Mathematics 


30 


1.23 


.50 


52 


1.22 


.49 


Political Science 


12 


1.17 


.39 


14 


1.29 


.47 


Biometry 


6 


2.17 


1.17 


5 


2.00 


1.00 


Biological Systems Engineering 


13 


1.92 


1.04 


16 


1.44 


.81 


Plant Pathology 


5 


1.40 


.89 


' 4 


1.75 


1.50 


Total Mean 


22<>t 


l.62*< 


k * .84 


167 


2.09 


1.07 


Note. 

1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = 


Undecided; 4.0 = 


Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 



**p < .01; ***p<.iK)l by T test 

fTotai N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttest. 
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Table 4 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

UN-L Tenure System Encourages Interest in Teaching 

by College and Department (1989-1992) 



i^oiicge/L/cparuTieni 


Pre-test 
N Mean 


O.U. 


M 
IN 


Posttcst 
Mean 


S.D. 


college: 














Ans/ociences 


136 


3.31 


1 .Zo 




2.30 


1.27 


CASNR 


84 


3.33 


1.03 


58 


2.84 


1.29 


Department: 














Three Years: 














English 






1 OO 

i .zy 


A 1 


2.51*** 


1.38 


v sycnoiogy 






1 ni 

1 .V/ 1 


1 ^ 

1 O 


1.44*** .51 


Agricultural ttCHicaiion 


9 


3.56 




Q 

O 


3.25 


1.28 


Agronomy 


28 


3.32 


1.02 


25 


2.40** 


1.26 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


3.80 


1.23 


5 


3.60 


1.14 


Mathematics 


30 


2.40 


l.k3 


31 


2.13 


1.23 


Political Science 


12 


3.33 


1.30 


14 


2.57 


1.09 


Biometry 


6 


2.17 


1.17 


5 


2.60 


1.14 


Biological Systems Engineering 


13 


3.54 


.96 


16 


3.44 


1.15 


Plant Pathology 


5 


4.00 


1.22 


4 


2.75 


1.71 


Total Mean 


22()t 


3.35 


1.18 


167 


2.49***1.30 



Note . 

1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
**p<.01;***p<.001 byT test 

fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttcst. 
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Table 5 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for Subscaie: 
Faculty Made Efforts to Improve Teaching 
by College and Department (1989-1992) 



College/Department 



Pretest 
N Mean S.D. 



Posttest 
N Mean S.D. 



College: 



Arts/Sciences 


i if* 

1 Mi 


T 1 1 
.7. 1 1 




1 1 fl 
1 111 


3.07 


.68 


PA^ND 
V-./\OlNlx 


8/1 


Z.oZ 


.O / 






. 9\) 


JL/t»l/Cll III IVsl II* 




























English 


36 


2.80* 


.68 


43 


3.10 


.83 


Psychology 


15 


3.12 


.62 


16 


3.25 


.53 


Agricultural Education 


9 


2.22 


.66 


8 


2.75 


.80 


Agronomy 


29 


2.80* 


.63 


25 


3.16 


.58 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


3.38 


.61 


5 


2.59* 


.80 


Mathematics 


30 


3.23 


.51 


32 


3.04 


.56 


Political Science 


12 


3.18 


.68 


14 


3.06 


.57 


Biometry 


6 


2.77 


.53 


5 


2.76 


.38 


Biological Systems Engineering 


13 


2.97 


.76 


15 


2.89 


.80 


Plant Pathology 


5 


3.21 


.80 


4 


3.75 


.66 


Total Mean 


220f 


2.99 


.66 


167 


3.06 


.69 



Note . 

Combined Questionnaire Items 52-56 

1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
*p < .05 

tTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttest. 
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Table 6 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

Favorable Climate Exists in My College for Improvement of Teaching 
by College and Department (1989-1992} 



Note . 



College/Department 


Pre-test 
N Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Posttcst 
Mean 


5,D, 


College: 














Arts/Sciences 


128 


2.68 


1.02 


103 


2.08* 


.98 


CASNR 


79 


2.11 


.85 


58 


2.06 


.89 


Department: 














Three Years: 












** .96 


English 


35 


2.97 


.92 


41 


1.98* 


Psychology 


14 


3.07 


1.20 


16 


1 .62* 


** .96 


Agricultural Education 


n 

y 


i it 


.83 


8 


1.87 


.99 


Agronomy 


25 


1.92 


.91 


25 


2.08 


.86 


Two Years: 










2.60 


1.14 


vjeoiogy 


0 


2.70 


t .03 


5 


Mathematics 


30 


2.13 


.86 


27 


2.41 


.97 


Political Science 


12 


2.25 


1.13 


14 


2.07 


.82 


Biometry 


5 


2.40 


.55 


5 


2.40 


.55 


Biological Systems Engineering 


13 


2.62 


.96 


16 


2.19 


1.05 


Plant Pathology 


5 


2.40 


1.14 


4 


1.50 


.58 


Total Mean 


207 1 


2.47 


.99 


161 


2.07*** .95 



1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 

*p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .(K)l by T test 

fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttcst. 
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Table 7 



Prc-tcst and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

Favorable Climate Exists in My Department for Improvement of Teaching 
by College and Department ( 1 989- 1 992) 



College/Department 



Prc -t est 
N Mean S.D. 



Posttest 
N Mean S.D. 



College: 
Arts/Sciences 



1 30 2.03 .97 



Note . 



104 2.70 1.24 



CASNR 


81 


2.14 


.89 


56 


2.66 


1 15 


Department: 














Three Yeans: 
English 


35 


1.65*** .83 


41 


3.31 


1.12 


Psychology 


15 


2.73** 


1.16 


16 


3.63 


.80 


Agricultural Education 


9 


2.11 


.78 


7 


2.71 


1.25 


Agronomy 


25 


1.88*** .97 


24 


3.33 


1.01 


Two Years: 
Geology 


10 


2.70 


1 .06 


5 


2.60 


1.14 


Mathematics 


30 


1.73 


.69 


28 


1.89 


.87 


Political Science 


12 


1.75 


.86 


14 


1.50 


.52 


Biometry 


6 


2.00 


.63 


5 


2.20 


.45 


Biological Systems Engineering 


'3 


2.61 


.86 


16 


2.06 


.99 


Plant Pathology 


5 


2.80 


1.64 


4 


1.50* 


.58 


Total Mean 


21 1 1 


2.07*** .94 


160 


2.68 


1.20 



1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
*p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .(X)l by T test 
fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttcst. 
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Table 8 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

Amount of Time Department Mead Spoke to Faculty about 

Teaching in Annual Review of Goals 

by College and Department (1989-1992) 



College/Deoartment 


Pre-test 
N Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Posttest 
Mean 


S.D. 


College: 














Arts/Sciences 




J.oU 


1.07 


105 


2.34 


1.34 


C* A CMD 

wXolNK 


79 


3.09 


OA 


DO 


L.L.3 


1.22 


Department: 














1 nree Years. 














English 


34 


3.29 


1.09 


43 


147*** 


.67 


Psychology 


15 


4.33 


1.11 


16 


1.38*** 


.50 


Agricultural Education 


9 


3.11 


.93 


8 


1.63*** 


1.06 


Agronomy 


28 


2.96 


.96 


25 


1.48*** 


.65 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


3.70 


1.25 


5 


3.20 


.45 


Mathematics 


27 


3.14 


.92 


27 


3.04 


.98 


Political Science 


II 


4.36 


.81 


14 


4.50 


.76 


Biometry 


5 


3.40 


1.14 


5 


2.60 


.89 


Biological Systems Engineering 


12 


3.17 


.83 


14 


3.36 


.93 


Plant Pathology 


4 


4.25 


.96 


4 


4.00 


.82 


Total Mean 


208 1 


3.40 


1.05 


161 


2.31*** 


1.30 



Note. 

1.0 = Very great extent; 2.0 = Great extent; 3.0 = Some extent; 4.0 = Small extent; 
5.0 = Not at all 



***p<.001 by T test 

•jTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttest. 
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Table 9 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

Amount of Time Department Head Spoke to Faculty about 

Research in Annual Review of Goals 

by College and Department (1989-1992) 



College/Department 


Pre-test 
N Mean 


o.U. 


Posttest 
N Mean 


b.u. 


College: 














Arts/Sciences 


130 


3.16 


111 
1 . 1 1 


101 


3.59 


iii 
1.11 


CASNR 


79 


2.65 


.97 


57 


3.14 


1.09 


Department: 






* 








Three Years: 














English 


34 


2.97** 


1 .06 


40 


3.55 


1.17 


Psychology 


15 


3.47 


1.60 


16 


3.69 


1.19 


Agricultural Education 


9 


3.11 


.60 


8 


3.61 


.92 


Agronomy 


28 


2.43** 


.92 


25 


3.24 


1.13 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


3.10 


.67 


5 


2.80 


.45 


Mathematics 


30 


2.90 


.84 


26 


3.31 


1.01 


Political Science 


11 


4.27 


.90 


14 


4.43 


.76 


Biometry 


5 


3.00 


1.72 


5 


2.60 


.89 


Biological Systems Engineering 


!2 


2.83 


.83 


15 


2.87 


1.19 


Plant Pathology 


4 


2.25 


1.25 


4 


3.25 


.50 


Total Mean 


2()9t 


2.97** 


1.08 


158 


3.43 


1.12 



Note . 

1 .0 = Very great extent; 2.0 = Great extent; 3.0 = Some extent; 4.0 = Small extent; 
5.0 = Not at all 



**p < .01 by T test 

fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttest. 
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Table 10 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for Subscale: 

Faculty Peers and Self Expend Effort in Working with Students 

by College and Department (1989-1992) 



Pre-test Posttcst 
Colle ge/Department N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 

College: 



Arts/Sciences 


136 


2.10 


.63 


no 


2.40 


.64 


CASNR 


85 


2.17 


.61 


58 


2.32 


.59 


Department: 














Three Years: 














English 


36 


1.98*** 


.63 


43 


2.78 


.32 


Psychology 


15 


2.57 


.66 


17 


2.85 


.38 


Aortriitturfll Figuration 


9 


2.00*** 


.48 


8 


2.71 


.27 


Agronomy 


29 


2.29 


.58 


25 


2.55 


.45 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


2.46 


.44 


5 


2.17 


.40 


Mathematics 


30 


2.03 


.55 




1.98 


.60 


Political Science 


12 


2.11 


.68 


14 


1.68** 


.50 


Biometry 


6 


2.05 


.49 


5 


2.20 


.83 


Bio Systems Engineering 


13 


1.99 


.55 


16 


1.81 


.52 


Plant Pathology 


5 


2.99 


.77 


4 


2.22* 


.58 


Total Mean 


221 1 


2.13*** .62 


168 


2.37 


.62 


Note. 

Combined Questionnaire Items 38-43, 45-51 



1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
*p < .05; **p < .01 ; ***p < .001 by T test 
fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttcst. 
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Table 1 1 

Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for Subscaie: 

The Present System of Evaluation is Adequate and Valid 

by College and Department ( 1 989- 1 992) 





N 


Prc-tcst 

IVlVCUl 


S D 


N 


Posttest 
Mean 


S.D. 


f~Vi11i*of** 














Arf^/^JpipnpfQ 


m 


1 IS 


79 




2.88** 


.68 


CASNR 


83 


3.36 


.65 


58 


2.95** 


.56 


Department: 














Three Years: 














L>t t£ 1 1\>I i 


35 




77 




3.09 


.54 


Psvcholoev 


15 


3.76 


.58 


16 


2.99*** .45 


Agricultural Education 


9 


3.65 


.61 


8 


2.93* 


.51 


Agronomy 


27 


3.30 


.74 


25 


2.95* 


.46 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


3.33 


.72 


5 


2.73 


1.03 


Mathematics 


30 


2.77 


.66 


27 


2.79 


.80 


Political Science 


12 


2.71 


.73 


14 


2.36 


.69 


Biometry 


6 


3.31 


.43 


5 


3.07 


.54 


Biological Systems Engineering 


13 


3.58 


.67 


16 


2.86** 


.72 


Plant Pathology 


5 


3.63 


.49 


4 


3.21 


.66 


Total Mean 


216 


t 3.23 


.75 


165 


2.90** 


.64 



Combined Questionnaire Items 65, 66, 68, 69 

1 .0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5,0 = Strongly Disagree 
*p < .o5; **p < .01; ***p < .001 by T test 
fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttcst. 
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Table 12 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

Departmental Evaluation System Validly Measures Effective Teaching 
by College and Department ( 1 989- 1 992) 



College/Department 


N 


Pre-test. 
Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Posttest 
Mean 


S.D. 


College: 












- 


Arts/Sciences 


132 


3.00 


1.18 


103 


2.67** 


1.16 


CASNR 


81 


3.20 


.99 


56 


2.50** 


1.12 


Department: 














Three Years: 














English 


35 


2.57 


1.21 


41 


2.97 


.99 


Psychology 


1 c 


3.53 


1.06 


15 


2.13*** 


1.30 


Agricultural Education 


n 
V 


3.7K 


1.09 


7 


3.00 


1.63 


Agronomy 


Z(> 


lie 
3. 15 


f 1 c 

1.15 


24 


2.12*** 


.94 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


3.10 


.88 


5 


2.80 


1.48 


Mathematics 


30 


2.67 


1.12 


28 


2.75 


1.14 


Political Science 


12 


2.50 


.90 


14 


2.14 


1.17 


Biometry 


6 


3.00 


.(X) 


5 


3.00 


.71 


Biological Systems Engineering 


12 


3.33 


.78 


16 


2.62 


1.09 


Plant Pathology 


5 


3.60 


1.14 


4 


2.75 


1.50 


Total Meafi 


213t 


3.08 


i.ll 


159 


2.61** 


1.15 



Note . 

1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
***p<.001 by T test 

fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttest. 



Table 13 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for: 

Merit Increases Should Be Tied to Perfonnance inTeaching 

by College and Department (1989-1992) 



Pr etest Posttest 
College/Department N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 

College: 



Arts/Sciences 


131 


2,24 


1.22 


102 


2.30 


1.09 


CASNR 


74 


2.70 


.98 


56 


2.96 


.99 


Department: 














Three Years: 
English 


34 


1.19*** .99 


42 


2.83 


1.03 


Psychology 


15 


2.67 


1.45 


16 


2.50 


1.03 


A crrirMiltiiral P#tiif*5ll inn 


o 

7 


2.67 


1.00 




2.63 


1.19 


Agronomy 


22 


2.54 


.96 


23 


2.91 


.79 


Two Years: 
Geology 


10 


3.10 


1.29 


5 


2.40 


1.34 


Mathematics 


29 


2.00 


1.13 


26 


1.69 


.84 


Political Science 


12 


1.33 


.49 


13 


1.46 


.66 


Biometry 


5 


3.20 


.84 


5 


3.40 


1.51 


Biological Systems Engineering 


11 


2.54 


.93 


16 


2.88 


1.02 


Plant Pathology 


5 


4.20 


1.09 


4 


3.75 


.50 


Total Mean 


2()5t 


2.41 


1.15 


158 


2.53 


1.10 



Note . 

1 .0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
***p<.001 by T test 

fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttest. 



Table 14 



Pre-test and Post-test Mean Scores for Subscale: 
Teaching is Rewarded in the Tenure System 
by College and Department (1989-1992) 



College/Department 



Pretest 
N Mean S.D. 



Posttest 
N Mean S.D. 



College: 



Arts/Sciences 


136 


2.57 


O A 

.84 


1 1 \ 




£.A 

.64 


CASNR 


O A 

84 


2.75 


.66 


58 


Z.4U 


. ly 


Department: 














Three Years: 














English 


36 


2.49 


.78 


43 


2.30 


.56 


Psychology 


15, 


2.73 


.52 


17 


1.67*** 


.37 


Agricultural Education 


9 


2.82 


.34 


8 


2.84 


.78 


Agronomy 


28 


2.63 


.74 


25 


2.16** 


.48 


Two Years: 














Geology 


10 


2.80 


.76 


5 


2.60 


.87 


Mathematics 


30 


1.97 


.64 


32 


1.75 


.60 


Political Science 


12 


2.47 


.93 


14 


1.99 


.70 


Biometry 


6 


2.89 


.40 


5 


2.40 


.89 


Biological Systems Engineering 


13 


2.87 


.72 


16 


2.58 


.90 


Plant Pathology 


5 


2.87 


.96 


4 


2.34 


1.61 


Total Mean 


220t 


2.64 


.78 


169 


2.15**" 


k .72 



Note . 

Combined questions: 35, 37 

1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
**p<.01;***p<.001 

fPre-test total N includes 2 departments that were in Pre-test only. 
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Table 15 



Pre-test and Post- test Mean Scores for: 

Faculty Receive Release Time and Other Support to 

Develop New Ways of Teaching 

by College and Department ( 1 989- 1 992) 



Collepe/Departmcnt 


Pre-test 
N Mean 


S.D. 


N 


Posttest 
Mean 


S.D. 


College: 














Arts/ociences 


129 


3.24 


1 A/Z, 


QR 


1 RR 


1 25 


CASNR 


77 


3.17 


.77 


57 


2.74 


.99 


Department: 














Three Years: 














English 


35 


3.03 


1.01 


41 


2.39** 


1.24 


Psychology 


15 


3.60 


.78 


16 


2.50** 


1.09 


Agricultural Education 


9 


3.00 


.50 


8 


2.13* 


1.13 


Agronomy 




^ OR 

j. Wo 


.81 


24 


2.50* 


1.10 
















Geology 


10 


4.10 


.99 


5 


3.36 


.55 


Mathematics 


28 


3.36 


.99 


24 


3.58 


1.02 


Political Science 


11 


2.73 


.90 


12 


3.33 


1.23 


Biometry 


6 


3.33 


.82 


5 


3.20 


.84 


Biological Systems Engineering 


10 


3.20 


.42 


16 


3.19 


.66 


Plant Pathology 


5 


4.00 


1.00 


4 


3.00 


.00 


Total Mean 


206f 


3.21 


.93 


155 


2.83***1.56 



Note. 

1.0 = Strongly Agree; 2.0 = Agree; 3.0 = Undecided; 4.0 = Disagree; 5.0 = Strongly Disagree 
*p < .05; ***p < .001 by T test 

fTotal N for Pre-test includes departments not in Posttest. 
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Appendix A 



List of Departments 
Represented in this Study 



In three years, 28 departments in five colleges participated in the FIPSE Project. Those 
departments highlighted (Project Years 1 & 2) participated in this Study: 

Q/tegr? o f Arts& S ciences: 



College of Aarlcultu rQlScicn^ 



Biological Systems Engineering Velerlnaty Science 
Industrial and Management Systems Engineering 
Curriculum and Insliuction 

Special Education and Communication Disorders 
Adult Restorative Dentistry 



Anthropology 
Art & Art History 
Biological Sciences 
English 
Geology 
Geography 



I listory 

Mathematics & Statistics 
Music 

Political Science 
Psychology 

Sociology 



Agricultural Communications 

Agricultural Economics 
Agricultural Education 
Agronomy 

Animal Sciences 



Biometry 

Pood Science and Technology 
Forestry, Fisheries & Wildlife 
1 lorticullnre 
Plant Pathology 
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Appendix U 

Rewarding Teaching Project Questionnaire 

Not*! The purpose of this questionnaire is to determine the climate for tewrhinj? M \h\% University. Your f espomes wit! provide • 
basis for developing improvements in the reward structure. Some questions used were adopted from other questionnaires: A. 
Ciiickcting, et. nl„ An Inventory of f towl TeiuhiuK Practices; K. Drown. Kesearch on f acuity Reaction to Annual Review; C. 
McClain. Promotion, Temire Survey. 

Tteiise put your unswcrs on the niurkirtnSC.faim « IfljKQCll IX) NCTI' put your wune on die inswer sheet EuUht 

for stntisticft] purposes only. 



HAIVI I • GENERAL 



Kegin with #1 on your answer sheet. 
1. 



What if? your present position? 

A. Administrator other than Chair 

B. Pull-lime faculty 

C. Department Chair 

D. Part-lime faculty 



5. Your department: 

A. 
M. 
(\ 
IX 



2. Arc your presently: 
A. Tenured 

H. Non-Tenured, but on tenure track 
C. Not on tcntire track 

3. Wlial is your present academic rank? 
A. Professor 

H. Associate Professor 

C. Assistant Professor 

D. Instructor 

4. At what levels do yott hold teaching assignments? 
A. Graduate only 

A. Graduate A Undergraduate 

C. Undergraduate only 

D. None 



6. Your department: 
A. 

n. 
c. 

!). 

7. Your department: 

A. 

n. 

c. 

!.). 



Approximately how are each of the following nctivilirs distributed within your present assignment? Please indicate your 
answer for each question on Ihc mark -sense sheet provided. 



HlWSi 50-74% ?.V49% 0-24% 

8. Research A to V D 

9. Teaching A H C D 

10. Service A It C D 

11. Administration A B C D 



12. Disregarding institutional or peer inflncncc, my personal intrrest.s in leaching and research lie primarily as 
follows: 

A. Interest very heavy toward research. 

II. Interest in both, but leaning toward research, 

C. Interest in both, but leaning toward leaching. dcct n 

!). Interest very heavy toward learning. BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Within your Department, what factors arc principally considered in evaluation a faculty member for tenure? Please 
indicate the importance of cacli factor on the mark-sense sheet provided. 



I)f ptu (mm! 







Major 


Minor 


Not A 


Don't 






Jfacior 


Factor 


f : actor 


Know. 


13. 


Classroom levelling 


A 


II 


C 


L) 


M. 


Research 


A 


n 


C 


D 


15. 


Supervision of graduate study 


A 


n 


c 


D 


16. 


Publication 


A 


n 


c 


ti 


17. 


Student advising 


A 


n 


c 


D 


18. 


Ixngth or service in rank 


A 


n 


c 


D 


19. 


Competing job offers 


A 


n 


c 


13 


20. 


Personal attributes 


A 


ii 


c 


D 



Please indicate the frequency with which each of the following factors is used to evaluate teachin g effective ness within 
your Department. 

Department 







Frequently 


Sometimes 


Not 


Don't 




Factor 


Used 


Used 


Used 


Know 


21. 


Formal student rating 


A 


n 


c 


D 


22. 


Informal student opinions 


A 


H 


c 


D 


23. 


Peer evaluation 


A 


n 


c 


D 


24. 


Student final grade distribution 


A 


n 


c 


D 


25. 


Self evaluation report 


A 


n 


c 


D 


26. 


Colleagues; opinions 


A 


n 


c 


D 


27. 


Scholarly research A publication 


A 


n 


c 


D 


28. 


Chairman evaluation 


A 


n 


c 


D 


2<>. 


Dean evaluation 


A 


n 


c 


D 


30. 


Committee evaluation 


A 


n 


c 


D 


31. 


Course syllabi 


A 


n 


c 


D 


32. 


Course materials and Rxam 


A 


n 


c 


D 


33. 


Class enrollment 


A 


n 


c 


D 



rAKX.ii - i LNUi^muiMmiaN 

Please express your personal jiulgtncnt/opinion on tbc following questions regardless of tbc present policies and prrc- 
ticcs within your department. Please respond to each of the items listed Mow using the format shown below. 

SA=Strongly Agree A=Agrec U-Undccidcd D=Disagree SD->Strongly Disagree 



34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



ERIC 





SA 


A 


V 


D 


SD 


Research should bean important factor in order 












to gain tenure. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


Ibc tenure objectives at this institution arc clear 












with regard to teaching. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


I'. is more important to publish than teach well 












in my department. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


"l"ho present tenure system at this \ Ini vcrsity encourages 












interest in teaching. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 



RF.ST COPY AVAILABLE ^ j 



TART lit - TEACHING 



In this section answer according (o practices in your DdKUUllCllL 

SA«Strongly Agree A^Agrec U- Undeeidod D=Disagrec SD=Slrongly Disagree 



44. In recruiting new faculty members, departments generally attach as.tuuch 
im|M)rtancc to demonstrated leaching ability as to potential for 
scholarly course responsibilities. 

45. I regularly seek out students who arc in difficulty to discuss their 
study habits, schedules, and other commitments. 

46. I provide extra material or exercises for students who lack essential 
background knowledge or skills. 

47. I regularly attifiri evevis sponsored by student groups. 

48. I return examinations ..ind p«i|K a rs within a week. 

49. I give students detailed evaluations of their wotk early in the term. 

50. I give my students written comments on their strengths nrvl 
weaknesses on exams and paper. 

51. I call or write n note to students who miss several classes. 

Note 



Answer Formal Change 
I low much experience do you have with tl vc following: 
A=Very Often H -Often 







SA 


A 


u 


p 


SD 


38. 


Generally speaking, there is not very much contact between professors 




n 
U 




u 






and undergraduates. 


A 




E 


39. 


How best to communicate knowledge to undergraduates Is not a question 














that seriously concerns a large proportion of die faculty. 


A 


n 


C 


D 


E 


40. 


Professors get to know most students in their classes quite well. 


A 


D 


c 


D 


E 


41. 


Most faculty members do not spend much time if i talking with students 














about students' academic interests and concerns. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


42. 


Because of the pressure of other commitments, many professors arc 














unable to prepare adequately for their courses. 


A 


D 


c 


D 


E 


43. 


Most faculty members arc quite sensitive to the interests, needs, 














ard aspirations of students. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 



A 


n 


c 


D 


B 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


A 


n 


c 


D 




A 


n 


c 


T) 


E 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


A 


n 


c 


I) 


E 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


A 


n 


c: 


D 


E 



OOccasionatly 



D^Rarcly 



E=Ncvcr 



52. 


Attending a seminar on or rending ahout how to improve my teaching. 


A 


n 


c 


I) E 


53. 


Talking to colleagues or a teaching/ learning expert about teaching methods. 


A 


n 


c 


D E 


54. 


Seeking assistance from the campus instructional development center. 


A 


n 


c 


D E 


55. 


Wiiting grants to fund projects for "impiovemcnt" of teaching methods. 


A 


n 


c 


D E 


56. 


Updating the content of the courses you teach. 


A 


n 


c 


D E 



'Ilic following three questions ask alxiut your annual review. 

A=To a Very (Treat Extent H-To a Gre.it Extent C=To some Extent 
D-To a Small Extent E=Not at All 

(57-58) How much time did your chair spend talking with you about 

j^Uf JLQiliioijicALy.cnLirL- • • 

57. ...1C»kIuue2 

58. ...li£S«m:il7 

59. Do you think belter information alxwl your teaching would change 
your Chair's recommendation? 



A 
A 



n 
n 



c 
c 



D 
D 



E 
E 



BCD 
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PART IV - REWARDS/L . ALUAT10N 



Note: Answer Forma! Change 

In your EfcBatttUCflli how oflcn arc each of the items lisiccl l>clow used? 



60. Explicit criteria arc used for evaluating irsichiiig per formancc. 

61. Faculty members receive release lime and other support to develop 
new ways of teaching. 

62. Faculty members receive adequate feedback concerning their 
performance as teachers and advisors. 

63. Annual merit increases arc directly lied to faculty performance 
in teaching. 

64. This department recognizes advising as a legitimate part 
of llic faculty's work load. 



Very Occas- 

Uficn^OIicti-ionaUyLJRarcl y 
A h c n 


Never 

R 


a n 


c 


13 


E 


a n 


c 


D 


E 


a n 


c 


D 


E 


a n 


c 


t) 


n 



Note: Answer Format change 

Please respond to each of the items listed Ik'Iow using the formal shown l>elow. 

SA=Strongly Agree A- Agree U=Un<lcci<lcd D= Disagree SD=Strongly Disagree 



65, The present evaluation system within my ilcuutUJJiiill validly 
measures effective teaching. 

66, llic present evaluation system within my toilCttC validly 
measures effective teaching. 

67, Merit raises should reflect performance in teaching. 

68, Student ratings of teaching arc a suff icient index of teaching 
performance. 

69, Sufficient evidence is currently available to fairly evaluate 
effective teaching for promotion, tenure and merit decisions. 



_SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


A 


n 


c 


D 


B 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


A 


n 


c 


D 


B 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 



PART V - INSTITUTIONAL CLIMATE 

S A A U D SI2 

70. High-ranking administrators or department chairpersons generally 
encourage professors to experiment with new courses and teaching 



methods. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


It is almost impossible to obtnin uV. necessary financial 












support to try out a new idea for educational practice. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


In my experience it has not been easy for new ideas al*>ut 












educational practice to receive a hearing. 


A 


It 


c 


D 


E 


A favorable climate exists within my department for the 












improvement of teaching. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 


A favorable climate exists within my college for lite 












improvement of leaching. 


A 


n 


c 


D 


E 



Thnnk you for your time and f fTnrt. 
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Appendix C 

FIPSE: Rewarding Teaching Project 
Interview Questions 

Information: position re. interview. 

In this current year, in what ways is teaching activity rewarded in your department? 
Examples: 

In this current year, what evidence is being used to judge the quality of teaching? 

In current practice, how much weight is given to teaching in personnel decisions 
(research, service, other)? 



a. 


hiring into a tenure line? 


b. 


promotion to associate professor? 


c. 


promotion to full professor? 


d. 


granting tenure? 


e. 


distribution of merit pay? 


f. 


other management decisions? 



What have you done personally in making personnel decisions to recognize effective 
teaching? (i.E. hire, promotion, tenure, merit pay, resources). Describe what evidence 
you used and how you influenced the decision. 

Do you think your department: 

a. gives sufficient weight to effective teaching in decisions regarding promotion, 
tenure, merit pay? . 

b. should or will give more weight to effective teaching in decisions regarding 
promotion, tenure, merit pay? 

What is changing in your department regarding the rewarding of effective teaching? 
What is the direction of this change? What will it take to bring about change in practice? 

What problems that currently exist regarding rewards for teaching will be different five 
years from now? 
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